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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Chamberlain has issued, under the title of “ Imperial 
Union and Tariff Reform,” the speeches delivered by him 
from May 15, the date of his first speech at Birmingham, 
to November 4. when he spoke in Bingley Hall. All the 
speeches are there except one, but that omission is signifi- 
cant. The speech in the House of Commons on Imperial 
Preference and Old-Age Pensions is ignored, but that is an 
episode which he does not care to remember. In the intro- 
duction to the collection, Mr. Chamberlain writes that he 
has assented to the republication because “ many errors, and 
some of them of serious importance, have crept into the 
original newspaper reports,” and he says also, “I have en- 
deavoured to correct these faults.” That being so, it is 
interesting to look through the speeches and see what 
changes Mr. Chamberlain has made to his various state- 
nents of fact. When this is done, we discover Mr. Cham- 
berlain has not made any alterations in his remarks about 
various trades or in his historical statements, although he 
has been corrected over and over again by all sorts of 
people. He still clings to the year 1872 ; apparently he has 
not yet heard of index numbers, or of the increase of our 
exports in quantities. He still repeats his remarkable state- 
ment about the manufacture of alkali, though it must be ad- 
mitted that here there is a slight modification. He refers now 
to only one process for making alkali, but he has obviously 
not yet grasped the true condition of the chemical industry. 
He repeats his statements about shipping, about tin-plate, 
about plate-glass, about watches and jewellery. He 
adheres to his hopelessly misleading account of the whole 
Free Trade movement. He still thinks exports the only 
test of industrial prosperity. It will be seen then, that al- 
though he does make some alterations, they are none of them 
of any particular importance. His endeavours to correct 
the faults can scarcely be deemed successful. 


Two other points in the introduction call for notice. 
One is the remark that the Tariff Reformers believe that 
they can promote certain objects “ without loss to any class 
or any individual, by a slight transfer of existing taxes, which 
will not increase national burdens, but wi// raise the revenue 
required for defence and administration in such a way as to 
develop our inter-Imperial trade.” And the other point is 
Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal for the adoption of the Referen- 
dum “as practised in Switzerland and also in many parts 
of the United States of America.” Probably what Mr. 
Chamberlain wants is a popular vote which should give 
him an absolutely free hand. He must know (if it is pos- 
sible to say that Mr. Chamberlain must know anything) that 
the Referendum, “as practised abroad,” is a vote on the 
details of particular schemes put before the electorate from 
time to time, after adoption by Pariiament, and is not a vote 
or. broad general principles. 


Altogether in contrast with this is a collection of four 
speeches by Mr. Asquith, published under the title of 
“Trade and the Empire.” In his prefatory note Mr. 
Asquith says that the speeches, “ whatever judgment may 





be passed upon their controversial value, do not, as far as I 
am aware, contain any statement of fact, whether statisti- 
cal or historical, which has been successfully impugned.” 
The reader of the speeches will at the end of his study 
find that this boast is fully justified. And Mr. Asquith takes 
the right line when he asserts that his aim is “ to vindicate 
our fiscal system not as an academic dogma, but as a con- 
crete and living policy,” and that the exposure of the 
blunders of fact and of logic in the Protectionist campaign 
is the first, but only the first, step in that process of justifica- 
tion. There is a useful appendix to the speeches dealing 
with the 1872 comparison and Mr. Chamberlain’s statisti- 
cal methods generally. 


We have received an interesting pamphlet, entitled 
“Free Trade or Protection,” which is being widely circu- 
lated in south-west Norfolk. The first part, of some twentv- 
four pages, consists of a collection of reminiscences by old 
inhabitants of the district of the conditions under which 
they had to live in the days of Protection. It contains 
some extraordinary narratives of hardships, low wages, 
inadequate food, and bad housing, and should bring home 
te the electors of the district the remarkable rise in the 
standard of comfort which has taken place under the régime 
cf Free Trade. The stories are illustrated with the por- 
traits of the narrators, all of whom must be well known in 
their villages. The second half of the pamphlet consists 
oi a selection of the leaflets issued by the Free Trade Union, 
including particularly those which deal with the proposed 
taxes on food. The whole pamphlet should be a very effec- 
tive piece of Free Trade propaganda, and we should like to 
see it intimated in many constituencies. 


In the Times of Tuesday, November 24, Mr. W. S. B. 
McLaren returns to th. question of Canadian dumping. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach said at Bristol : 


I do not at all see why the policy of the Sugar Con- 
vention Act should not be also applied, where necessary, 
for the benefit of our own home industries. 


The principle of that Act was the prohibition of the sur- 
taxing of bounty-fed sugar. Now, as Mr. McLaren points 
out, the Canadian Government is doing in regard to pig 
iron precisely the same thing as Continental Governments 
did for beet sugar. For some years it has been giving a 
bounty of $3 a ton on all pig iron made in Canada from 
Canadian ore, and a further bounty of $3 on steel made 
from Canadian iron. As a result Canadians have been ex- 
porting pig iron to this country in the last two years to a 
greater extent than any foreign country, and, in fact, they 
have sent nearly as much as Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and the United States put together. The following are the 
figures : 

1901-1902. 
78,615 tons. 


45:973 tons. 
cnegecse eecccececcsoccscscccorsereerstoes 103,202 tons. 
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At Cardiff on Friday Mr. Chamberlain came back to tin- 
plates, and on this subject he was in his gloomiest mood. 
He explained that tin-plate production had been leaping up 
between 1872 and 1892, and he asserted that but for the 
McKinley Tariff it would have continued to increase at that 
rate, and consequently we ought last year to have exported 
900,000 tons of tin-plates. He also said that the export to 
America had almost entirely gone, and would soon be quite 
gone. At the time of the McKinley Tariff the whole manu- 
facture of plates in America was 550 tons, and then he 
added: 

What special interest had the United States of America 
in keeping the trade, which only amounted to 550 tons? If 
we had been able to go to them and say, “If you will 
leave tin-plates to us we will in return give you some- 
thing ’’; or even if we had said, “If you do not leave tin- 
plates to us there is something we will take from you.” 
In either of these cases, if we had dealt with business men 
as business men ourselves, I believe we could have made 
an arrangement, and it would have been better worth while 
for Mr. McKinley to have allowed tin-plates to remain to 
us, provided on his side he had employment for American 
workmen to a large extent in some other industry in which 
America was interested. 

Then Mr. Chamberlain went on to say that though there 
had been a revival of the industry it had not completely re- 
vived, and that the new upward movement was mainly due 
to a growing demand from the Colonies (though he has 
suddenly become aware that the last two or three years 
were abnormal because of South Africa). 


The first point worth attention in this statement is his re- 
markable view of the origin of Protection. The American 
manufacture of tin-plates was very small, but protection for 
it was adopted because they were quite determined not to 
give it up, and thought that there were special reasons why 
they should develop it and special advantages. Their 
reasons are explained in the article by Sir J. J. Jenkins in 
the Westminster Gazette of Friday last, before Mr. Cham- 
berlain spoke : 

The Americans found that they were manufacturers of 
steel sheet, the basis of tin-plate, and that they had merely 
to add a tinning department to enable them to produce tin 
sheets. Further examination showed that they had every 
facility for tin-plate making. In view of this, the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain, that our Government could have 
negotiated with the Americans in order to make tin-plates, 
is unworthy of himself, and proves that he has not ac- 
quainted himself with the exact conditions in the United 
States in 1899. Welsh tin-plate makers for years previous 
to that time had fully realised the situation, and had been 
happily apprehensive that Americans would, sooner or 
later, manufacture tin-plates. 


It is perfectly true that the industry was in a very flourish- 
ing condition, and the exports greatest in the year or two 
before the McKinley Tariff came into force, but, as Sir 
John Jenkins points out, this was mainly due to the fever- 
ish activity created in South Wales by the prospect of the 
new tariff. Mills were rushed up and production was forced 
to its utmost limit, the incentive being the desire to send 
every possible box over the Atlantic before the tariff became 
operative. The American makers succeeded in their 
object ; they built up a large industry, and at first South 
Wales was badly hit, but so many of the canning industries 
of the United States had to pay much higher prices for the 
tin cans that the industry in South Wales soon began to 
revive. 


It must be remembered that just before the McKinley 
Tariff the conditions were abnormal in South Wales. Many 
new mills had been opened, but as soon as the temporary 
excitement passed away they closed again. Then there 
came a revival as new markets were discovered in Central 
and South America, in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zea- 
land. In 1896 there were 318 mills at work. For the years 
1898 to 1901 the average was 358, whilst last year the num- 
ber was 397- Meanwhile, the average production per mill 


had gone up, until in 1902 the production in the Welsh tin- 
plate industry was the highest of any one year in its history. 
The exports of tin-plates have increased from 267,000 tons 
in 1896 to 312,000 tons in 1902, and Mr. Chamberlain has 


altogether omitted the home consumption, although it is 
estimated that the home consumption of tin-plates has risen 
from about 120,000 tons in 1892 to over 218,0co tons in 
1902. Nor does Mr. Chamberlain say anything cf the part 
played by “ dumped ” German raw material in he!ping the 
tin-plate industry to regain its position. For the Board of 
Trade memorandum on the subject especially mentions 
makers of tin-plates among those who have gained by “ the 
abundance of low-priced steel,” and points out that makers 
“would at certain times have been placed in a position of 
some difficulty if they had not been able to reckon on 
foreign supplies for keeping their works in full activity.” 





A well-informed correspondent writes: “ The Protection- 
ists who comfort themselves with the assumption that an in- 
crease in the price of food need not entail any depreciation 
of the working man’s standard of life would do well to in- 
quire what has taken place in Germany. Two striking facts 
are repeatedly mentioned as cause and effect in the latest 
reports of the Germany Factory Inspectors. One is the 
decrease of wages which went hand in hand with dearer 
flesh food last year ; the other is the general lowering of the 
food standard, as, for example, the substitution of potatoes 
for meat and the exchange of horse-flesh for beef and 
mutton. It is significant that in all the large towns a grow- 
ing increase in the consumption of horseflesh is reported, 
and in some a decreased consumption of milk, which means 
that the children’s diet is suffering. On this subject some 
interesting figures have been placed before a conference 
of the chemical industry recently held in Berlin. Last 
year the price of potatoes decreased in Germany 7.75 per 
cent., while that of rye increased 2.5 per cent. ; on the other 
hand, the price of meat increased a halfpenny and a penny 
the pound. ‘The result was a diminished consumption of 
the dearer food, an increased consumption of the cheaper. 
Of rye 137-7 kilo. were consumed per head, against 147.6 
kilo. the previous year ; of potatoes 732.4 kilo., against 604.6 
kilo. the previous year; and the consumption of sugar and 
coffee was also less, while more herrings took the place of 
less butcher’s meat. 





“ Mr. Winston Churchill has been taken to task for having 
said in his Birmingham speech: ‘ When he read that more 
than three million German electors went to the polls at the 
recent election to testify what the Zimes called their unap- 
peasable discontent, he sometimes wondered whether the 
happiness of the working classes in Protected countries 
was all that our new economists pretended.’ A writer to the 
7'imes, who calls himself ‘Olim Teutonicus,’ impugns the 
accuracy of Mr. Churchill’s deduction, and while admitting 
frankly that the cry of dear food ‘had a great influence on 
the recent election to the Reichstag,’ claims that a great 
number of those who voted Socialist merely did so in order 
to express their discontent with things in general. There is 
no doubt a certain amount of truth in this, but Mr. 
Churchill, like Lord Hugh Cecil before him, is nevertheless 
perfectly correct in identifying German Socialism with social 
discontent, and in attributing this discontent in a large 
degree to the legislation which has made the cost of living 
so dear, and thus keeps down the standard of life, not only 
of the working classes but of all people of moderate income. 


“ Indeed, the late German elections constitute a far stronger 
protest against Protection than is generally imagined, for 
classifying the electors who took part according to their 
fiscal standpoint it is found that, as compared with 1898, 
the Protectionists increased 461,845 and the anti-Protec- 
tionists 956,724, and that while the former lost two seats 
the latter gained eleven. But, even taking the three million 
of Socialist votes, the Zimes correspondent surely gives 
himself away when he says that they were ‘as much a pro- 
test from a section of the educated classes against militarism, 
Welt politik, and what Germans call Byzantinism, as a pro- 
test from the working classes against a possible rise in food 
prices” For, after all, what is Protection but a phase of 
militarism? No one acquainted with the economic iegisla- 
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ticn of the German Empire will deny that but for the cost 
of Germany’s huge armaments the expedient of raising 
revenue by Customs duties might never have been resorted 
to. These duties are the Empire’s chief source of revenue, 
and the forty million pounds which they yield are all needed 
to maintain its vast army and its growing navy. In truth 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals are not only, as Lord Goschen 
says, a * gamble with the food of the people,’ but a gamble 
with social content.” 





FREE FOOD AND FREE TRADE. 





FTER dealing last week with the ambiguities of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s position it is refreshing to be 
able to turn to the very plain and outspoken deliverances of 
other members of the Free Food League. The great meeting 
in the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday night leaves no doubt as 
to the position of the Duke of Devonshire and the bulk of 
the strong men of the League. ‘The Duke substantially ad- 
mitted that “ Free Food” is a misnomer, that the League 
is for Free Trade all round, though, as he justly observed, 
the taxation of food is the corner-stone of the Protectionist 
position. Particularly happy were the Duke’s references to 
the question of Retaliation. That word has been dragged 
into the controversy in order to avoid a clear issue. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, whatever else may be said about it, is 
bold, definite, and decided. In attacking it we know what 
we are to fight. We are not dealing with shadows, but 
with a substance. Mr. Balfour's policy, on the other 
hand, is a shadow, a formula, and—worst of formulas—an 
ambiguous formula. Anxious only to follow the party which 
he declares that he will lead, Mr. Balfour is unable to say 
whether he is a Protectionist or not ; he protests that public 
opinion is not ripe for the taxation of food. But, as the 
Duke of Devonshire very justly said, he holds the state of 
public opinion to be due to misrepresentation, while Free 
Traders hold it to be due to a wise judgment founded upon 
past experience. Without either accepting or rejecting this 
corner-stone of Protection, Mr. Balfour has taken refuge 
under that formula of Retaliation which, as the experi- 
ence of Bristol showed, has deceived even some of the 
elect. The Duke of Devonshire very rightly pointed out 
that Retaliation is a policy which cannot be considered in 
general terms, it is all a question of the particular case, of 
the objects to be secured and the ways and means of gain- 
ing them. The duty of Free Traders at the present time 
is to brush aside all this web of sophistry and stard on the 
plain issue alone. What we want is more speaking like 
the few short sharp sentences in which the Duke of Devon- 
shire disposed of Mr. Chamberlain’s fallacies as to employ- 
ment, or like the vigorous speech which followed from 
Lord Goschen exposing the alleged prosperity of Pro- 
tectionist nations. The fallacy which Mr. Chamberlain 
works hardest, and which tells most in his favour, is the 
old belief that imports mean loss of employment. This 
is no new theory, it was exposed by the old generation of 
Free Traders, and here at least no change of circum- 
stances has altered the argument. ‘The Duke of Devon- 
shire justly pointed out that this is but one variant of the 
view that everything that makes work is a benefit to the 
working classes, from which it follows that storms and 
tempests and national disasters are a gain to the nation. 
Lord Goschen followed up, and drove the point home in 
facts showing that while hundreds of thousands of un- 
employed, for whom Mr. Chamberlain pruposes to find 
work, in this country are largely mythical, the alleged 
prosperity and constant employment of the protected 
foreigner is equally an illusion. 
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BRITISH TRADE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 





There has just been issued a Blue Book on “ The Present 
Position and Future Prospects of British Trade in South 
Africa,” by Mr. Henry Birchenough, the Special Commis- 
sioner appointed to make inquiries into that matter by the 
Board of Trade. It contains an elaborate investigation of 
the conditions of the South African market, and, apart from 
the great mass of information which it contains as to the 
openings for trade, there is a very valuable inquiry as to 
the extent of foreign competition in South Africa, and the 
causes of its success. 

Mr. Chamberlain said at Newport that those people who 
alleged that the success of foreign competition in our 
foreign and colonial markets is to a considerable extent due 
tc defects in our commercial and industrial methods, simply 
libelled the British manufacturer, and that he charitably 
supposed that they did this in ignorance of the real facts. 

The South African market is a fairly typical and neutral 
market ; in particular, it presents great possibilities for all 
manufacturers concerned with the production of machinery 
and all things connected with electricity. It is still mainly 
in British hands, but foreign competition is increasing, is 
becoming extremely vigorous; and as Mr. Chamberlain 
says that criticism of our manufacturers is libellous and 
ignorant, it is worth while to see what the Special Commis- 
sioner has to say on the subject. Mr. Birchenough points 
out that in clothing, haberdashery, furniture, and similar 
matters we are supreme in South Africa. In other trades, 
such as hardware and cutlery, metals, boots and shoes, and 
machinery, we “ encounter competition, which is keen and 
encroaching, and shows signs of absorbing particular de- 
partments”; and in agricultural implements, steel-frame 
construction, and electrical engineering we are considerably 
behind our competitors. Our most formidable rival is 
America, though Germany is doing well. Now, one of the 
most important demands is for mining and electrical 
machinery, but Mr. Birchenough writes that “ British manu- 
facturers have not put forth all their strength, or anything 
like all their strength. . . . The impression one forms 
on the spot is that many principals and directors at 
home have not grasped either the present importance or the 
future possibilities of the market. Neither in their local 
organisation nor in the support they give to their repre- 
sentatives from home do they display the enterprise and 
confident spirit which animate their foreign rivals. . . . 
So far as one can judge from the statements of many wit- 
nesses, there is no branch of engineering work in Johannes- 
burg of which the British manufacturers might not obtain 
an absolutely predominant share if they would lay them- 
selves out to study minutely the special needs of the market, 
modernise their methods, and display the vigour, enterprise, 
and adaptability which is shown by the best of their rivals. 
The quality of British work is nowhere called in question.” 

Amongst the causes of the foreigner’s success Mr. Birch- 
enough mentions, besides the advantages of low freights 
charged by the continental railway and steamship lines, the 
general superiority in business method and greater grasp 
of the special conditions of the South African market. This 
is true chiefly of the heavier trades, machinery, metal work, 
and engineering generally, where “ conservatism appears to 
linger still,” though in these trades competition is keenest, 
and the “ most liberal and progressive methods are called 
for.” 

As special illustrations the Commissioner remarks on the 
superior adaptation of American manufactures to the pre- 
cise use and work for which they are intended. He gives 
illustrations from agricultural and mining machinery and 
steel-frame construction. ‘The foreigner is more ready to 
incur large preliminary expenditure to win the market and 
to attract custom. “An American manufacturer of agri- 
cultural machinery wished to sell a harvester in the Orange 
River Colony. He was not content merely to advertise it, 
but sent a traveller from district to district practically illus- 
trating upon crops the working of the machine, and teach- 
ing farmers how to use it, free of charge, and without any 
obligation on their part to buy.” Another means of attract- 
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ing custom is the issue by American firms of pamphlets on 
all new developments of electrical science, illustrated with 
their own apparatus, and containing much scientific informa- 
tion, which “ is invaluable to engineers in sparsely-populated 
colonies who have only the opportunities which books afford 
them of keeping abreast of scientific progress in their own 
department. This is no isolated case, nor is it confined to 
electrical companies.” 

As for other reasons for the success of the foreigner, Mr. 
Kirchenough mentions quicker delivery and closer adherence 
to contract dates; adoption of standard types and stan- 
cardising of parts to an extent not yet apparently thought 
necessary by British manufacturers, but invaluable for all 
kinds of repairs ; better finish and make up, more scientific 
packing, and, in the case of the engineering trades, a better 
system of representation. 

Dumping undoubtedly exists, but plays a comparatively 
small part. 

The appendices contain a large amount of information 
bearing out Mr. Birchenough’s conclusion. We quote some 
illustrative extracts : 

I was repeatedly told, on the one hand by merchant- 
agents, that they had often almost to drag British manu- 
facturers into the market; and, on the other, by the repre- 
sentatives of several British firms of the first rank in the 
engineering world, that their principals gave them very 
little attention when the shops at home were busy for 
other markets, and only cried out for orders when they 
were slack elsewhere. They stated that their greatest diffi- 
culty in meeting competition was neither price nor quality, 
but the want of prompt attention and support from home, 
slow delivery, and constant failure to adhere to contract 
dates. 

Among the inspectors of machinery many speak of the 
advantage of standardisation of parts, generally adopted in 
American engineering shops. One of them writes : 

It is a great advantage that any new parts that may be 
ordered, by simply cabling the drawing number, will to a 
certainty be complete and a perfect fit when they arrive 
; In contrast to this I have known British houses 
from whom spares were ordered refuse to proceed with the 
work until they received gauges of the various dimensions. 
In other words, they keep no record of their own work! 

Another inspector emphasised the superiority of the 
Americans and Germans in quick delivery (a matter which 
comes up over and over again in the reports), and the way 
in which British trade is often handicapped by “ the short 
stocks held, particularly of duplicate parts and fittings, as 
against the comparatively large stocks held by the American 
and German houses.” 

The inspector of machinery for the Krugersdorp district 
dwells on the importance of creating a supply of well-trained 
electrical and mechanical engineers from Great Britain. 
Hitherto the best and most expert have come from Germany 
and the United States, and naturally they have a tendency 
to place their orders with firms of their own country. There 
are great opportunities for well-trained English engineers, 
but hitherto our engineering schools have not turned out 
men with the training suitable for South African work. 

It is perfectly true that in many matters our manufacturers 
are superior to any others in the world. But it is also true, 
ag this report shows, and as we know in other ways, that 
even in neutral markets and markets where we should have 
the best chance the growth of our trade is not always what 
it might be; and it is no service to British industry to pre- 
tend that it is otherwise. When our manufacturers choose 
to exert themselves they are capable of great things, but the 
unfortunate effect of our great start in the industrial race 
has been to g've us a false sense of security, and to make us 
forgetful of the reed of continuous and strenuous effort and 
of perpetual progress in commercial and industrial method 


How SWEDEN BECAME PROTECTIONIST.—At the general Elec- 
tion of 1888, which was fought solely on the fiscal question, a 
majority of Free Traders were returned. It was discovered, 
however, that one out of twenty-two successful Free Trade 
candidates for Stockholm had not paid his taxes some years 
before, and it was claimed that this invalidated the election 
of the whole twenty-two. According to the law as it then 
stood, not only was this extraordinary contention upheld, but 
the twenty-two seats were awarded to the defeated Protectionist 
candidates. This gave the landowners and their friends a 
majority in the Riksdag, and they immediately employed it to 
pass measures which reduced their opponents to helplessness 
and have placed the country at their mercy ever since. 
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RAILWAYS AND PROTECTION. 


A correspondent having written to Mr. Chamberlain ask- 
ing how the proposed fiscal changes would affect Swindon, 
has received a reply stating that: 

Railway men, like all those who do not live on invested 
capital, depend for their subsistence on their daily employ- 
ment. If there is too little employment in the country, 
railway receipts fall off, railway men’s wages go down, 
and railway men. are dismissed. If, on the contrary, em- 
ployment increases, as it would do under Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals, railway servants must share in the benefits 
with every class of workmen. The same thing applies to 
clerks, as well as to artisans and mechanics. If business 
is slack, clerks are dismissed. If business is very active 
and the demand exceeds the supply, wages go up. 

The most effective reply to Mr. Chamberlain is that 
under Free Trade the railway traffic of the country has in- 
creased enormously within the last ten years. Some strik- 
ing facts quoted by Mr. Henry Tennant, one of the directors 
of the North Eastern Railway Company, attest the extra- 
ordinary development of internal trade during the very 
period in which, according to Mr. Chamberlain, the indus- 
tries of the country have been slowly declining. The 
figures speak for themselves : 





1892. 1902. 
million £ Increase. 
Passenger traffic, parcels, &c ... 30 . 39 30 p.c. 
30 p.c. 


Merchandise carriage... li oo xs Oe ss 
All sources ... poe e ... Increased revenue of 27 millions. 

During the same period the railway companies of the 
country expended £250,000,000 on improvements and ex- 
tensions necessitated by the increasing volume of traffic. 
Mr. Tennant estimated that £ 22,000,000 out of the 
£,27,000.000 increased revenue was spent in working ex- 
penses, “ which went in wages, direct and indirect, because 
the cost of materials which were used in working a railway 
were composed in their elements to a great extent of wages.” 
It should be added that the increase in population during 
the period referred to was only 10 per cent. 

Mr. Tennant’s figures, however, hardly exhaust the sub- 
ject, and since Mr. Chamberlain has himself chosen the 
railway traffic as the test of prosperity, it is as well that the 
facts should be fully stated. Here are some striking figures 
showing the increased sums spent by the population on rail- 
way travelling: 

Passenger receipts 


Approximate number 
per head of 


of journeys per head 


of population. population. 
1872... wid ons 13 vale 14s. Od. 
1880... jn ime 17 aa ‘ad 15s. 9d. 
1890... hes ae 22 vie dee 18s. 4d. 
1900... ow ee 27 22s. Od. 
1902... “a ‘ee 29 22s. 7d. 


Taking the weight of the goods carried on British and 
Irish railways during the same periods the figures are equally 
striking : 

Weight of goods and 
minerals conveyed 
per head of popula- 


Total goods re- 
ceipts per head of 


tion. population. 
1872 oe su 56 tons si ope 12s. 3d 
1880 hep foie 6:7 tons pa - £1 Os. 9d. 
1890 et tg 81 tons £41 &s. 7d. 
1900 ss .. 103 tons — £1 6s. 0d. 
1902 ibe .. 104 tons ‘a 41 6s. Od. 


Mr. Chamberlain could hardly have chosen a test of home 
trade more satisfactory from the Free Trade point of view. 


PROTECTION AND EMPLOYMEN?T.—One of the best Russian 
magazines gives the history of the thread manufacturing in- 
dustry in Russia, which casts an interesting light on the theory 
that Protection ensures employment. When the famous 
Nevskaia Nitotshnaia Manufactura was established in Russia, 
all thread of foreign manufacture was subjected to prohibitive 
duties in the interests of Russian manufacturers. This led, 
however, to a very unexpected result. The company in ques- 
tion entered into an agreement with the three largest thread 
manufacturers in England, under which they bound themselves 
not to sell to anybody else in Russia. In this- way the 
Nevskaia Manufactura is able to sell its own articles as well 
as those of English manufacturers at exactly double the price: 
that the English manufacturers were able to get before, so that 
in this case Protection for Russian goods actually increased the 
profits of the English manufacturer. Needless to say, any at- 
tempt to build a new thread spinning mill in Russia is imme- 
diately suppressed by this powerful syndicate.—Commercial 
Intelligence. 
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SHOWING GROWTH OF EXPORT OF BRITISH GOODS AND EARNINGS OF BRITISH SHIPPING COMBINED 
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The above Diagram shows (1) the total exports of home produce in every year since 1870 ; (2) the earnings of British shipping in the same years ; (3) the sum or 


the exports and the earnings of shipping. 


The earnings of British shipping are calculated by the following method: Sir Robert Giffen estimated the earnings of 


sailing vessels in 1882 at £5 per ton, and of steam ships at £15; in 1898, in consequence of reductions of freights, etc., he estimated these earnings at £4 and £12 





earnings ct shipping, but does not profess to indicate the fluctuations from year to year. 






be borne in mind, is not the full total of our exports ‘* visible and invisible.’ 
But of these no statistical measure can be given 











respectively. It has been assumed that the rate of diminution was uniform throughout the period 1882-98, and that the same rate prevailed before and after that 
period. The earnings are then calculated from the total sailing and steam tonnage engaged ia the oversea trade. This method shows the general trend of the 
; As the Diagram shows, the earnings of British shipping have increased from a little over 36 millions in 1870 to about 87 millions in rgo2. Shipping is the mos 

important of our “ export of services.” and supplements our export of goods, so that by adding them together we get a truer view of our real export trade than by 
taking the export of goods alone. Thus taken together they amount to a little over 236 millions in 1870, and have risen to 364 millions in rgoz. 
The earnings of banking, insurance, and agency for foreigners should be brought in 
The residual surplus of imports over exports is of course due to interest on foreign investments. 


Even this, it must 
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PRICES AND THE 
CONFECTIONERY TRADE. 


MATHIESON. 


SUGAR 


WITH MR. G. 
(By Our SpectaL COMMISSIONER.) 

In his speech at Newport Mr. Chamberlain told us that 
the Sugar Convention had reduced the price of sugar, and 
then quoted statistics to support his case. On reading this 
I turned to the Official Return of Wholesale and Retail 
Prices, which gives the price of sugar for a series of years. 
These do not appear to bear out Mr. Chamberlain’s con- 
tention. As he took an average of five years I did the 
same, with the following results: 

AVERAGE PRICE PER CWT. 
Unrefined (Beetroot). 


AN INTERVIEW 





Refined. 


1883-87 ... 14-17 shillings 17°72 shillings 
1883-92 ... 1321 =, a Se a 
1893-97 ... 1085, i se. 
1898-02 .. 908 i, 1209 


Last week refined sugar was quoted 15s. in London. 

Thinking I had taken the wrong kinds of sugar I went to 
Mir. G. Mathieson, the managing director of Clarke, 
Nicholls and Coombes, who, as a large purchaser of sugar, 
would know something of this question : 

“Ah!” said he, “you can prove anything if you pick 
your statistics. Mr. Chamberlain quotes a particular kind 
of sugar, and taking five years before the Convention in- 
cludes the period of the war in Cuba. Sugar was dear 
from 1895§-1g00 as a result of the deficiency in supply. In 
1go1 it began to recover, and prices fell. The sugar re- 
ferred to is known as ‘German Granulated,’ and Mr. Cham- 
berlain quotes the price f.o.b. Hamburg. In reckoning the 
price in this countr-- you have to add about 5s. a cwt. for 
duty, freight, landing charges, loss of weight, &c. So that 
this sugar is worth about 15s. 3d. per cwt. in the wholesale 
market. Before the duty was imposed it would have been 
about 11s. 

‘** Before the Convention was negotiated the price of raw 
sugar was at the lowest point on record. It was about 
58. 1oled. per cwt. f.o.b. Hamburg, and as soon as the Con- 
vention seemed likely to be ratified it rose and rose until 
about this time last year that same sugar was 7s. gd. It 
has gradually risen since, and is now about 8s. 3d. per 
cw. 

Replying to a question as to the effect of the recent 
decision of the Permanent Commission at Brussels exempt- 
ing foreign sugar products from the penalising clauses of 
the Convention, Mr. Mathieson said that “ in negotiating the 
Sugar Convention our representatives threw away all the 
advantages derived by their country from the sugar bounties, 
estimated by a member of the Government at £8,000,000, 
without securing any guid pro guo. They failed to insist 
that the sugar products of this country should have abso- 
lutely the same treatment in foreign countries as we our- 
selves give to the sugar and sugar products of those countries 
in Our market. 

“These countries allowed each other the same equality 
of treatment as regards sugar, that is, they penalised each 
other to the extent of 2s. 6d. a cwt. Great Britain, which 
made all the sacrifices, would have obtained equality of 
treatment if the matter had been understood and insisted 
upon by the negotiators. In discussing the Convention, 
Mr. Bonar Law, speaking in the House of Commons, said : 

The duties against them (the confectioners) are very high, 
I should have thought them to be almost _prohibi- 
tive, but under the Convention it will be impossible for 
these countries to put a higher duty against them than 
2s. od. a cwt. instead of nearly 20s. in some cases as now. 
So even if they have to pay a higher price for the sugar 
that is some compensation. 

“What are the facts? Taking Germany and Austria 
for example: In Germany the duty on sugar is 7s. a cwt., 
and the duty on imported confectionery is 30s. 6d. per cwt. 
In Austria the duty on sugar is about 11s. per cwt., and the 
duty on confeci‘onery about 36s. percwt. The protection 
to the manufacturers of these countries almost amounts to 
prohibition as regards us. 

“ Foreign confectionery imported into this country is 
not taxed at so much per ewt. as are our own exports, but 
on its sugar contents only, so that we are penalised in a 
double sense. 

“ When the promised inquiry respecting the tariffs takes 
place, what security have the manufacturing class that our 
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negotiators wili be more successful with thousands of 
articles than they have been in dealing with one that is 
fairly described as a working model ? 

“As to the growth of the confectionery trade during 
the past twenty-five years, it has been quite phenomenal. 
Our firm kas only existed about thirty years and now em- 
ploys about 2,000 ;eople. We are only one amongst many. 
There has been an enormous increase in the numbers. It 
is estimated that over 100,000 persons are employed in 
connection with this trade. The census does not show 
the labourers and others who are dependent on the in- 
dustry.” 





THE BRITISH AND GERMAN 
LINOLEUM INDUSTRY 
COMPARED. 


SOME FRUITS OF PROTECTION. 





Correspondence has been published in the Hull press be- 
tween Mr. William Glossop, late Conservative candidate for 
the Spen Valley division, and the Free Trade Union. = Mr. 
Glossop supported a plea for a duty on foreign seed oils, 
which are extensively produced at Hull, on the ground 
that “the foreigner is enabled by his tariffs not only to 
keep our oil out of his country but also to artificially raise 
the price to his home consumer.” 

Our alleged inability to export seed oil is disposed of by 
the following figures : 


1898. 1906. 1902. 
Linseed oil exports .... £377,307 ... £588,866 ... £655,082 
Cotton seed oil 323,191... 428,404 ... 660,695 
Other seed oil 67,645... 98,014 114,116 
£767,143  -£1,115,284 —_£1,429,898 


Thus, so far from being excluded from the foreign market 
in regard to oil, we are cultivating a large and rapidly grow- 
ing trade. 


Mr. Glossop further says that the foreigner is able “ to 
artificially raise the price of oil to his home consumers.” To 
a great extent this is true, and it affords such an admirable 
illustration of the working of Protection that the facts are 
worthy of examination. One of the most important items 
in the manufacture of oil cloth and linoleum is the linseed 
oil produced at Hull and elsewhere. How rapidly our 
foreign trade in these goods is growing may be seen from 
the following figures: 


1898. 1900. 1902. 
Oil cloth exports .... £1,000,447 £1,312,893 £1,465,849 
Oil cloth imports ... Not classified ... 119,661 70,946 


Here, then, is a trade chiefly dependent for its prosperity 
on cheap oil. As regards the general position of the in- 
dustry, an article in the Szatis¢ recently showed that a Kirk- 
caldy firm made in 1903 £56,930, in 1902 £22,000, and in 
1901 £53,000 profit; the Linoleum Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in 1901 £40,870, in 1902 £37,000, and in 1903 
£49.512; the Greenwich Linoleum Company, in 1go1 
£26,300, 1902 £30,200, and 1903 £36,685 profit—quite 
apart from the great private firms of Storey’s and Lord Ash- 
ton’s at Lancaster, which, as is well known, employ many 
thousands of hands. As the import figures above given 
show, the home trade is absolutely in British hands, while 
the foreign trade is growing by leaps and bounds. 


Now for the foreign country where the oil miller is “ able 
tu artificially raise the price of oil to his home consumer.” 
What is the position of the linoleum industry in Germany, 
the land of “ immense prosperity,” according to Mr. Cham- 
berlain? The total German export of linoleum amounts 
to less than £50,000 annually, and out of an import of 
982 tons in 1900 no less than 925 tons came from Eng- 
In the Frankfurter Zeitung of August 18 we read 
that: “With the year 1901 a period of retrogression 
set in in the linoleum manufacture. Reduced demand was 
accompanied by growing production, competition led to 
excessive cutting of price, and the most important raw mate- 
rial, linseed oil, mounted constantly in price. The conse- 


land. 
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quence was that the growing cost of production led to vanish- 
ing profits and frequently even to direct loss.” One of the 
nine German firms (Frentzels, of Eberswalde) went into 
liquidation, and the First German Patent Linoleum Works 
at Kopenick fell, after a twenty years’ career, into the hands 
of its creditors. An effort was made to restore the situation 
by a trade amalgamation, but this movement failed, and 
right through 1902 the price of linseed oil continued to rise 
until in August it reached the unprecedented level (Paris 
quotations) of 81 fr. With the subsequent fall in the price 
of oil, the position of the linoleum manufacture has some- 
what improved ; but, says the Frankfurter Zeitung, “the 
injuries effected by the crisis were too severe to be over- 
come ina moment. To the former dividend level is a long 
way. Even sound undertakings have suffered, and must, 
in the first instance, address themselves to the re-establish- 
ment of their financial stability. How much more neces- 
sary then is it that those firms which are on a weaker basis 
should concentrate their efforts on restoring strength to their 
position.” That this picture is not overdrawn is seen by 
an examination of the position of particular concerns. Thus 
the Bremer Linoleum Works at Delmenhorst, which has a 
capital of £90,000, shows a deficit of £39,000. The Ger- 
mania Company, at Bietighein, and the Rheinische, at Hed- 
burg, have also heavy losses, and a smaller loss is reported 
by the Maximiliansau Works. Only one concern, the 
Hansa at Delmenhorst, was able to pay a dividend. 


These, then, are the results of the policy of endeavouring 
to keep out foreign oil from the German market, which Mr. 
Glossop would have us imitate in England. Yet in the year 
1g01 and 1902, in which the German linoleum trade was in 
the very trough of the sea, the British Linoleum Manufactur- 
ing Company, Limited, paid two 12% per cent. dividends, 
and the Greenwich Linoleum Company paid 20 per cent. and 
15 per cent. A striking testimony to the advantage of 
cheap oil to British industry, and an example of the vicious 
effects of the policy of protecting one branch of industry 
at the cost of another. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











PRISON-MADE GOODS. 


A King’s Lynn correspondent encloses a leaflet, No. 1s, 
of the Tariff Reform League series, headed “ Competing 
with Convicts: British Workmen, Read This,” in which 
it is stated that a German commercial traveller called upon 
a Leeds firm and offered to sell him brushes made in Ger- 
many at a price at which it would be impossible to produce 
them in England. He added that the German firm con- 
tracted with the German Government for prison labour, and 
that one ot the conditions was that the articles so manu- 
factured should not be offered for sale in their own 
ccuntry. “ Will you,” asks the leaflet, “allow goods made 
by German convicts to be admitted free into this country 
and thus to cause honest British labour to be thrown out of 
employment ?”--—-As a matter of fact, the Prison-made 
Goods Act, 1897, absolutely forbids the importation into 
Great Britain of prison-made goods, and empowers the 
Customs House authorities to destroy the same. 


DEPRESSION IN THE HOME TRADE. 


A Whitchurch correspondent writes with reference to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s prediction in his Glasgow speech of 
declining home trade during the next year or two, which the 
Protectionists will claim to be due to free imports of manu- 
factured articles-——-Mr. Chamberlain’s prediction re- 
quired no special foresight. Periods of inflation and de- 
pression in trade follow each other with unfailing regu- 
larity, so that a falling-off from the “boom” of the years 
1898-1901 was inevitable. What Mr. Chamberlain does 
not mention is that the contraction h.-: been assisted very 
materially by the pressure on the market of the surplus ton- 
nage of ships and stocks brought into the market by the 
war, and that the same jnfluences are responsible for the 
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pressure on the labour market arising from the return of 
reservists and the discharge of time-eapired soldiers. The 
Statist, while extending a mild support to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy, admits the disturbing influences of the war on 
the present course of trade at home. “ While,” it says, 
“the consuming power of this country is greater than it has 
ever been, the recent growth has been smaller than usual 
in consequence of the vast sum of money whicl. from an 
economic standpoint we have wasted by war in Sovth 
Africa and the immense sums that are now being wasted in 
the administration of our public affairs.” 





POINTS FROM SPEECHES. 


MR. BRYCE AT WALSALL. 
THE REAL AUTHORS OF THE GOVERNMENT'S POLICY. 


There was no doubt about it that the Government was doing 
the work of Protection, and the people of the country must 
assume that the policy which they were adopting would lead 
to Protection. And on what ground were they asked to deal with 
this policy of Protection? They were asked to deal with it on 
the authority of one man. It was true the policy was not Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own. It was the policy of Mr. Chaplin and Sir 
Howard Vincent; but when it was proposed by them in the 
House of Commons, even as late as a year or two ago, it was 
received with laughter. But now that it was proposed by Mr. 
Chamberlain it was received as if it was a revelation from 
above. What were the qualifications they should expect in a 
person who was going to propose such a tremendous revolution 
in our policy, and how far were those qualifications found in 
the ex-Minister who had brought it forward? Consistency, at 
any rate, was not one of Mr. Chamberlain’s qualifications. 
No one had argued more strenuously against Protection than 
Mr. Chamberlain had done. He had no doubt Mr. Chamber- 
lain held conscientiously the opinion which he had adopted, 
but it detracted from its value when they remembered he had 
held diametrically opposite opinions at no distant date.— 
(November 23.) 








SIR EDWARD GREY AT SALISBURY. 
SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY. 


The country was told now that Protection was to benefit 
everybody. The promises were growing larger every day. 
Sugar refining was to be re-established, the shipping trade was 
to be vastly benefited, the tinplate trade was to gain tremend- 
ously, agriculturists were to gain, money was to be put inio 
everybody’s pocket, wages were to be increased, though the 
cost of living was not to be raised, and every honest and 1n- 
dustrious man was to be secured for ever a fair wage and con- 
stant employment. The promises held out were greater than 
any human being had a right to make. Those who made these 
wild and reckless promises and those who trusted them would 
equally suffer disappointment. How were the people wno 
made these promises going to bring about this millennium? 
He dared say they had heard of the story that everybody could 
get rich by taking somebody else’s washing and charging 
more for it. That was at the root of the Protectionist idea. 
The price of everything was to be raised, and yet the home 
trade and the export trade were to be benefited. But exactly 
the reverse would be the case.—(November 23.) 





DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AT QUEEN’S HALL. 
A Poticy FOUNDED ON INVERSIONS OF FACTS. 


The ideas which seem to lie at the root of this policy ale 
ideas which belong, it seems to me, to some other world than 
that in which we live. We find by every test which we can 
apply that our country is growing in prosperity. We are told 
that it is being ruined. We see with our own eyes, in ur 
cities, in our ports, in our great manufacturing centres, in our 
mining districts, on our railways, on every side, and on every 
hand, we see evidence of a thriving and active industrial life. 
And we are told that we are in a state of stagnation. We point 
to the buildings with which the country is being covered, and 
we are told that building is not a trade which is exposed to 
foreign competition. But we are not told what these buildings 
are erected for if there is no thriving class which intends to ‘n- 
habit them. We are told that our exports are the only test of 
our prosperity; our exports, I conceive, are what we pay; our 
imports are what we receive. And we are not told why the 
increasing proportion of what we receive to what we pay isa sign 
of our decline. Our home trade is ignored, and the growth of 
all those industries which supply it. If our people are better 
housed, better fed, and better clothed than they have ever been 
before—all that is nothing unless we.export more of our sub- 
stance abroad. We are taught that taxation is not a necessary 
evil, but that if only it is scientific nobody pays it, nobody 
suffers by it, and that everybody is the better for it. The 
reasoning to which we are forced to listen would prove that a 
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great storm that would destroy half the buildings and all the 
glass in our country would be a national benefit because it 
would provide employment for builders and glaziers. By this 
reasoning it would be to our prosperity if the ship which is 
approaching our shores and is about to add to the volume of 
our imports were lost at sea. I cannot, gentlemen, take either 
part or lot in a policy founded upon these inversions of facts.— 


(November 24.) 





LORD GOSCHEN AT QUEEN’S HALL. 
“THe Dust Heap or EvrRope.” 

Mr. Chamberlain had started the theory that every importa- 
tion of goods filched wages from the workers of this country. 
H. seemed to think there were standing about any number of 
hundreds of thousands of workers ready to put their labour 
into tl » production of the imported goods. Was labour more 
regularly employed, better paid, in America, in France, in Ger- 
many than in this country? Lower wages, less 
agreeable conditions of life, less regular employ- 
ment, more frequent industrial crises, were found in Pro- 
tectionist countries than in what Mr. Chamberlain called the 
“dust-heap of Europe.” In America the whole tinplate in- 
dustry rested upon a particular party being returned at the 
election—rested upon a vote of the Senate. Do not let our 
industries depend on lobbying in Parliament, and elections turn 
on cement in this constituency, and tinp!ate in the other. Why, 
at the very time of this movement America was turning to a 
consideration of lowered tariffs. We had been threatened with 
an invasion of the Steel Trust, but the invading army seemed 
in a very dilapidated state. 


DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


WepDNeEspDAY, November 18.—Mr. Ritchie at Thornton Heath 
denies Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that he (Mr. Ritchie) 
had forced his views as to the repeal of the Corn Duty on the 
Cabinet the day after the Budget. Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posal of Preference was made in November before he went 
to South Africa, and at that time Mr. Ritchie determinedly 
opposed it. Lord George Hamilton at Acton says that if at 
the next election fiscal reform is the principal subject and 
those who opposed the movement were regarded as disloyal 
Unionists a division in the Unionist Party must occur. 

A resolution is passed by a special meeting of the General 
Committee of the National Liberal Federation at Liverpool 
strongly condemning the policies both of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamber!tain. 

Mr. Seddon, in introducing his Preferential Tariff pro- 
posals says he will ask for no return from Great Britain. 
Consideration for the industries of New Zealand prevent a re- 
duction of the duties on British products. 

French honorary members of the Cobden Club indignantly 
repudiate Mr. Chamberlain’s charge of interference in the 
policy of the club. 

Tuurspay, November 19.—Lord Salisbury, at Salisbury, says 
there are so many difficulties connected with the Preference 
proposal that the Government cannot be responsible for 
putting forward such a remedy. 

Mr. Morley at Dumfries says the proposition that an excess 
of imports denoted national decay is absolutely unsupported. 

Mr. Asquith at St. Neots says that Retaliation might prove 
even the worst, and could be rarely the best method of deal- 
ing with a tariff directed especially against British trade, 
but no such tariff at present exists. 

Conference of Kent and Surrey hop growers demands that in 
the event of fiscal reform the question of an import duty on 
foreign hops should be fully considered. 

Fripay, November 20.—Mr. Chamberlain at Cardiff says that 
though the tinplate industry may seem to benefit for a time 
from “ dumping” it would be only temporary, and the trade 
was only making its own coffin. 

SaturDAy, November 21.—Mr. Chamberlain at Newport :ays 
the country is becoming the dumping-ground and dust-heap 
of Europe and America. He is not afraid of a tariff war. 
At Cardiff he says the changes he advocates will put mcaev 
into the pocket of everybody. 

Major Seeley, speaking in the Isle of Wight, says every 
European Power which has adopted Protection is infinitely 
poorer than we are. 

Professor Marshall, of Cambridge, writes to the Unionist 
Free Food League that while thirty years ago he became 
convinced that a Protective system, if it could be worked 
honestly as well as wisely, might, on the whole, benefit 
countries in a certain stage of industrial development, he has 
ever since pursued inquiries whether a Free Trade policy 
was really right for England, and he has “gradually settled 
down to the conclusion that the changes of the last two 
generations have much increased the harm that would be done 
to England even by a moderate Protective policy, and that 
Free Trade is of more vital necessity to England now than 
when it was first adopted.” 

Mr. Haldane at Romford says that, contrary to what Pro- 
tectionists assert, our manufacturers were never in a better 


state. 
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Monpay, November 23.—Sir E. Grey at Salisbury; Mr. Bryce 
at Walsall. 

TuEsDAY, November 24.—Great meeting of the Free Food 
League at the Queen’s Hall. The Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Goschen, and Lord George Hamilton deijiver speeches declar- 
ing emphatic hostility to a Preferential Tariff. 

Mr. Asquith at Barnstaple challenges Mr. Chamberlain to 
point out a single British industry of any importance which 
has been ruined by “dumping.” 





CANADIAN STEEL “ DumMPING” IN ENGLAND.—The “slump” 
in the iron market in the United States (says the Toronto cor- 
respondent of the Daily Chronicle) has had the effect of driving 
a considerable quantity of Canada’s bounty-fed steel to the 
British market. Until recently the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company found a market for its steel in New England, and 
even farther south. Now, however, the trade is seeking the 
English market, where purchasers are being found upon a 
basis of $21 and $22 a ton. The freight from Sydney (C.B.) to 
English ports is calculated to be from $2.50 to $3 a ton, thus 
leaving the Canadian company from $18 to $19.50 per ton, plus 
the bounty, which amounts to something like $3.50 per ton. 
In other words, the bounty just about pays the freight, and 
enables the Sydney company to find a market for its product 
in the mother country. 

“IMMENSE PROSPERITY” IN THE AUSTRIAN TEXTILE IN- 
pusTrY.—The textile trade in Austria (says the Vienna corre- 
spondent of the Economist) does not participate in the hopes 
generally expressed that better times are coming. In all its 
branches, sheep’s wool, cotton, and flax, the prices of raw 
materials are a terrible drawback to an improvement of the 
present state of affairs. The largest manufactories of woollen 
goods only work from three to four days a week. Notwith- 
standing an excellent harvest, orders are so scarce that even 
the big establishments have to restrict their production. The 
export to western countries has almost ceased altogether, and 
is only compensated for by the greater demand for turbans and 
scarfs in India, Eastern Asia, and America. The manufac- 
turers of cotton have also reduced their production by one- 
sixth of the total. 
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